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MORALITY. 
We cannot kindle when we will 
The fire that in the heart resides, 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides : 
But tasks in hours of insight willed 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfill’d. 


With aching heart and bleeding feet 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone, 
We bear our burden and the heat 
Of the long day, and wish ’twere done : 
Not till the hours of light return 
All we have built do we discern. 
—Matthew Arnold. 


A SERMON OF 1881. 


THERE is a spirit in the Society of Friends, in the in- 
dulgence of which their language and dress is very 
much in conformity with that of the gay world, which 
is perhaps generally confined to the younger class of 
Society, though not altogether so, that has impressed 
my mind with much seriousness, and at this time in 
an especial manner. In this engagement I have felt 
that my heart salutes you, my friends, in the love of 
the gospel; and my spirit, according to my measure, 
travails for the preservation and redemption of this 
people from the bondage of the world. 

That which was spoken formerly of Ephraim has 
been brought to my remembrance: “ Ephraim hath 
mixed himself among the people,—strangers have 
devoured his strength and he knoweth it not.” And 
I am induced to believe that some of those I am now 
addressing are thus circumstanced—“ Strangers have 
devoured their strength and they know it not.” 
They have mixed with the people and have so far 
become partakers of the spirit of the world that the 
strength of many has gradually declined and is ready 
to perish; and with some almost altogether. Iam 
very sensibly aware that the plain language and the 
plain dress, abstractly considered, is not religion. 
The cause which produces the effects that are like 
the gay world, its customs, its maxims, and its vani- 
ties, is what I desire to have removed ; for as long as 
the cause remains witb us, these effects,—these fruits 
of the strange vine will continue. So long as the 
spirit of the world is manifest, it is evident there is 
a cause to produce it. This cause, my dear friends, 
is a love of the world more than a love of tbe Truth, 
and as the mind is turned towards the world, seeking 
after its friendships, and following its maxims and 
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| follies to obtain them, it is a certain evidence, my 


dear brethren, that we are not first seeking the king- 
dom of God and the righteousness thereof. 

The condition of mind which looks out under the 
influence of the temptations of that unwearied ad- 
versary which tempts man to look upon the world,— 
that takes him upon the mountains of imagination to 
behold the world and all its splendor and the glory 
of its kingdoms, is where Ephraim lost his strength; 
and here is where you lose your strength, for as the 
love of the world increases, the love of the Father 
declines, the precious perishes, and the attachments 
and affections of the soul are fixed upon the world 
and its delusive vanities. Although I believe it to 
be grievors to many to bein this state, it is much 
more so when they have toact the hypocrite to cover 
their nakedness. Many have made a profession of 
religion—have a form of godliness but not the power 
and the fruits thereof. Thus the love of the world 
seems so riveted on their minds that they shrink 
from the cross and are ashamed of the reproach, and 
their fruits manifest that they are of the world who 
follow the world, and the world owns them. 

Here my dear friends isa fellowship, but not of 
the gospel, and there are some members of this So- 
ciety, and you, young men, in an especial manner, 
are overcome by the principle of evil—by your mix- 
ing among the people and by strangers devouring 
your strength. Iam not about to accuse any, Oh, 
no! Allthat is within me is moved to reach the 
witness for God in your souls that you may be gath- 
ered again into the camp of Israel after the manner 
in which Truth leads. 

I have also remembered the declaration of the 
prophet personating the Divine Being in the day of 
his sacrifice: “ And it shall come to pass, in the day 
of the Lord’s sacrifice, that I will punish the prince’s 
and the king’s children and all such as are clothed 
with strange apparel.” Thus my friends we may see 
the necessity of an attention to the leadings of the 
spirit of Truth, for this would lead us into the king- 
dom of eternal rest; but by following the vain follies 
and corrupt follies of this world it can only produce 
vexation of spirit. I desire, my dear young friends, 
that these views may be received by you in the same 
disposition of mind which I feel in giving them. 

Again, by his prophet, God hath said: “ I will turn 
to the people a pure language and they shall call 
upon the name of the Lord and serve him with one 
consent.” Now here we serve other gods so long as 
we continue in the practice and use of some of those 
terms that are used as names for the days and months 
which had their origin in idolatry. My dear young 
friends, I want that this testimony may have due 
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place in your minds: “I will turn to my people a 
pure language” and “they will serve no other gods 
than me.” 
but a pure heart, and this is not by mixing with the 
people and letting strangers devour your strength. 

I crave you may enter the closet of your own 
hearts and seriously consider the ground on which 
you stand. Do not begin to conclude within your- 
selves and say: “I am as good as many hypocrites 
that I can mention;” for this kind of a covering is a 
miserable one, indeed. I know it is not the clothes 
you wear that will do you harm, neither do I want 
to see too hasty a removal of them; but I do most 
earnestly desire this spirit of vanity and pride may 
gradually be removed and wear away. The heart 
must first be changed; and as we are concerned to 
make the inside of the cup clean. the outside will 
become clean also. 

The Truth, my dear brethren, is plain, and every- 
thing that the Truth leads into is good, it is conven- 
ient, it is useful and decent; but there is nothing 
that is vain or needless in the Truth, neither does it 
ever lead into vanity. .In the primitive times, and 
down to the present day, the faithful followers of 
God have refused to receive the vain embellishments 
of art and the furniture of her inventions. So long 


as we pdssess the image of the world, and have the 
mark of the beast in our foreheads and in our right 
hands, most assuredly the plague will overtake us, 
and we will be left without excuse; for God will in- 
deed visit and punish all the pride of the heart, as he 


declared by the prophet Isaiah, “It shall come to 
pass when the Lord will perform his whole work 
upon Mount Zion and upon Jerusalem, that I will 
punish the stout heart of the king of Assyria, and 
the glory of his high looks.” I speak in order (and 
I desire the Divine Will to bless my motives) that 
your souls may be saved, and I want that you may 
experience a blessing instead of being punished for 
pride and high looks. 

My brethren, it is our duty to maintain the testi- 
mony of God against pride and vanity, and against 
everything that worketh “an abomination or maketh 
alie;” and I am confirmed in the belief that you 
must become either ministers of righteousness or of 
unrighteousness. So long as you contiue to follow 
and to remain in fellowship with the world, its cus- 
toms, and its delusive enjoyments, your lights can- 
not shine, because the world’s garb becomes the 
world’s servants, but the faithful, dedicated servants 
of the Lord are clothed with the spirit of meekness 
and humility, and this clothes with simplicity the 
whole outward man, 

It is with feelings of deep sympathy with you, 
my dear younger brethren, who are exposed to the 
temptations of an unwearied adversary, that I am in- 
duced now to address you. Some of you have been 
living with the people until “Strangers have de- 
voured your strength and you know it not.” Some 
of you may have known the conflicts of spirit, the 
pleadings and the reasoning which have been, that 
bave been resorted to, to find an excuse and to lay 
the blathe somewhere else than on yourselves, in or- 
der to divert the mind from the teachings of the 
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grace of God that teaches you “to deny all ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righteous- 
ly, and godlike in this present world.” And thus it 
is that by mixing yourselves with the people and 
with the world’s spirit, and by following strange gods, 
there has been but little strength remaining to re- 
strain you from going to places of diversion, theatres, 
and ball-rooms, where God’s holy name is not glori- 
fied, and where the very object of those assembling 
is the gratification of those desires which alienate 
the soul’s affections from the God of life. The day 
will come when these things will be charged upon 
you and you will be scourged with them. Then you 
will be seeking an excuse; for in that day the vani- 
ties of this world will afford no comfort,—no pleasing 
prospects. God will sit in judgment, and he will 
judge you in the day of his sacrifice, fcr “it shall 
come to pass in the day of the Lord’s sacrifice, that 
I will punish the princes, and the king’s children,and 
all of those that are clothed with strange apparel.” 

O, then, I want you to consider, and reflect for a 
moment, upon the great reproach to yourselves and 
to the Society, when you have, under the cover of 
night, resorted to places of diversion of the descrip- 
tion I have mentioned, and then mixing with the 
people until strangers have devoured all your 
strength ; and while professing a name, and to have 
a right in the Religious Society of Friends, have acted 
the hypocrite, thus bringing disgrace upon your pro- 
fession and injuring the feelings of your friends and 
parents. 

While there is not a strict attention to the inward 
teachings of the grace of God, you are easily drawn 
into the broad way that leads to destruction, and in 
this way the mind comes to desire and seek after 
light things. Every publication that treats of these 
and tends to destroy the order and harmony of the So- 
ciety, makes an impression on the mind, and thus it 
becomes enamored with works of fiction, novels, ro- 
mances, and publications that havea tendency to lead 
the soul from God. 

Thus the mind is taken upon the mountains of 
imagination, and there worships the god of this world. 
Thus it is that we see many who profess to value a 
right in the Society of Friends as they walk the 
streets, that the manner of their walking and the ac- 
tion of their bodies, manifest in what way their 
minds have been employed. 

Oh! my dear brethren, consider these things and 
let not the language be applicable to you, “ The name 
of other gods is heard out of their mouth,” for God 
“ will not give his glory to another, nor his praise to 
graven images.” 

Be serious, dear young men, I beseech you ;I en- 
treat you, for the mercy of God is toward you, wait- 
ing to be gracious, be serious. Take up the cross, 
deny yourselves to the vanities of life and walk con- 
tinually in the fear of God, and he will be with you. 
He will openthe windows of heaven to your souls in 
his own time, and cause the heavenly rain to descend 
upon you in its seasons. He will replenish your 
souls with the waters of life and cause your righteous- 
ness to increase in the earth until your peace shall 
flow as a river and your joy as a mighty stream. 
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PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY THE GREAT 
NEED. 


Purituies Brooks, of Boston, eminent as a preacher, and 
conspicuous as a “ broad Churchman,” has been delivering 
a series of mid-day religious discourses in Trinity church 
(Episcopal) in New York city, with the view of drawing in 
those engaged in business. The attendance was very large, 
and generally of that class, and the discourses created a 
very general interest. A correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press had a conversation with the speaker on the general 
subject, and what the latter said seems to us of such inter- 
est, that we extracta part of it below. (The reportappeared 
in the Press of Third month Ist.:\—Eps. INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL. 


When Dr. Dix invited me to deliver a series of | 


addresses, especially for the busy men of New York 
and in their busy hour, I could not decline. I thought 
I might be able to say something to these men which 
would be in line with what I felt assured all intelli- 
gent men are thinking about, and, as I believe, more 
earnestly and yearningly than ever before. I have 
been pleased—no, that is not the word—I have been 
impressed most solemnly, and have felt humbled as 
I have seen those great congregations of men of af- 
fairs stand before me. ptradt te 

“ We are on the verge, I believe, of a mighty revo- 
lution. Men are advanced in thought now-a-days. 
They are thinking and reasoning. Mankind, under 
the stimulus of education and of the agents of mod- 
ern civilization, has mightily advanced. Men will 
no longer accept assertions unleas they are convinced. 
They will reason and discuss, and it is right that they 
should. Christianity has nothing to fear from such 
disposition. It should rejoice to meet it. It will not 
do now to say to men when they ask you why Chris- 
tianity claims this or that assertion to be the truth, 
that it has been maintained by the Church and by 
Christian men for 500 years, and to regard that as a 
sufficient answer. They will ask you why it has 
been maintained for 500 years and why it was first 
asserted ; and they ought to ask you that if it is their 
purpose to decide upon so important a measure for 
them as the manner of right living. I think it is 
very likely that it is this spirit of inquiry, and this 
restlessness of human thought, and this desire to 
find the truth, which is accountable in some measure 
for the fact that so many business men are willing to 
spend an hour each day in attending these services. 

“Tt seems to me that the prospect of a mighty in- 
tellectual movement in the direction of religious un- 
derstanding is something almost marvelous to con- 
template. My own impression is thatthe young men 
or the youth just budding into manhood of the pres: 
ent day have before them a future revelation respect- 
ing the universal acceptance of the essential truth of 
Christianity which is majestic in its possibilities. 
The intellectual activity is certainly going to develop 
something. It may be the other way. It depends 
largely upon the course of the universal Church. 
There must be tolerance, sympathy, the putting of 
superstition, tradition, dogma, and even formal creed 
in the background, and the simple enunciation of 
men of the single truth, which is the heart of Chris- 
tianity, and that is the desire and effort to live 








rightly and the reliance upon the example and pre- 
cept of Christ as the sole aid thereto. 

“Now-a-days men want the simplicity of truth 
and not the subtleties of dogma or philosophy. They 
want a simple truth so reasonable that even a child 
can appreciate and understand it and there is not a 
controvertable point in the simple proposition which 
I maintain,that the higher life is the true life and that 
it can be inspired and maintained simply by follow- 
ing the example of Jesus. Jesus was a great radical. 
He was not afraid to uproot tradition or superstition, 
or to do those things which the Jews regarded not as 
a part of their religion or the religion itself. He was 
also a great Democrat, teaching the absolute brother- 
hood of men but never asserting the absolute equal- 
ity of men. 

“ T suppose that one trouble with Jesus in Jerusa- 
lem was that he was so radical, so fearless, and so 
determined to teach men the freedom and liberty of 
true religious life. And I suspect that one trouble 
with latter-day Christians has been the tendency in 
the church toward blind conservatism and that 
bondage to formule and tradition which has made it 
conservative instead of the revolutionary and radi- 
cal force it should have been. The tendency towards 
the revision of creeds is a reflex of this intellectual 
agitation, which is the protest of men against bond- 
age to mere phraseology and philosophical deduction. 

“T have an idea that this tendency is more wide- 
spread than many of our professing Christian leaders 
realize. I am bound to think that if I go out and 
speak, for instance, to that man who is just passing 
that I shall find that he is pondering according to his 
intellectual capacity upon these things, and he may 
be even wiser than some who are greater than he. 
The time is passing,” continued Dr. Brooks, speaking 
with great earnestness, “when men can say with 
self-complacency, ‘ yes, it is all right with me, for I 
am an Episcopalian, or a Presbyterian, or a Metho- 
dist, or what not ;’ the fact that a man is associated 
with any particular sect will no longer be held by 
thinking men as evidence that that sect is right, and 
is the only way, or even one of several ways of living 
a Christian life. It is the dawn of the day, it seems 
to me, when it shall be said of a man, not that he is 
an Episcopalian and therefore is good, but that he is 
a good man, a true man, a noble man, because he re- 
veals such qualities in his daily life. The loosening 
from the bondage of petty beliefs, which is beginning 
to take place all around us in all denominations, is 
the glorious opportunity of the Christian church. It 
seems to me that it is the beginning of the flood ofa 
mighty tide of reasonable religious development. It 
is not a question for men, of vital import, what may 
happen after they are dead. It is not a question of 
serious consequence whether this theological dogma 
or that theological speculation is correct or not, but 
it is the question of human life, its infinite possibili- 
ties, its glorious opportunities, the splendid chance 
for the development of the powers, intellectual and 
moral, of men, to that consummate degree to which I 
firmly believe the Christian life will ultimately bring 
mankind. 


“The sole and only question for men is this one 








of life,—How shall I live so as to develop to the high- 
est, the powers that God has given me? and when 
I see a man who asks that question I can tell him al- 
most in two words how he can do it, and tell him in 
such a way that argument cannot be raised against 
my assertion, and his reasoning and reasonable facul- 
ties will convince him that I am right. I say to 
him, follow those better instincts of your conscience 
which you are bound to possess, and obtain from the 
life of Jesus Christ that suggestion of the way to do 
it, which nobody who reads that life can fail to dis- 
cover. That is all there is to it, and I think the vast 
masses of men who are pondering upon these sub- 
jects will come to see the reasonableness of this con- 
clusion if our churches will help and not bar them. 
The church ought to be radical. It ought to be 
revolutionary ; it ought to be a church militant and 
fighting simply for this one thing, for the lesson of 
right living. I fear there has been too much ten- 
dency in our churches to conservatism, to say ‘let 
well enough alone ; let us go on in our peaceful way.’ 
In the early days the church was glorious in its reac- 
tionary and revolutionary example. It ought to be 
so now and it ought to discard everything that will 
cause men to hesitate or to doubt, and simply to set 
forth to the world this one sole essential truth which 
is its core, the living of a right life inspired by the 
example of Christ. Radicalism, of which the ulti- 
mate is conservatism, is the sphere of action for our 
churches. Let them preach and teach alone this 
single truth, the life that betters men. That is the 
idea and thatthe only one. I tell you, if we can get 
hnmanity to understand and accept that as the essen- 
tial principle of the religion which Christ taught, the 
day is not far distant when weshallsee a mighty rush- 
ing tide of men struggling to consummate this idea.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


MATERIALISTIC SCIENCE FATAL TO 
PHILANTHROPY. 


I suGGESTED in a preceding paper, that the material- 
istic scientific methods weakened Philanthropy,— 
tended, in fact, to dry up the springs of philanthropic 
action. Whyisthis? Because a warm and generous 
philanthropy demands faith. There must be, for its 
foundation, a faith of man in man. One who exerts 
himself for his fellow must feel that there is a divine 
element in that fellow creature, worthy of his effort, 
responsive to the goodness that prompts the help. 
And this sort of faith in its last analysis rests on the 
supernatural. It is the substance of things hoped 
for, not a substance which can be examined under 
the microscope, measured, or weighed, or analysed 
by the chemist. 

Upon the materialist’s list, men and women are 
classified and considered, not as immortal beings,— 
for immortality is “ unknowable,” and the unknow- 
able is unscientific.—but simply as animals of the 
highest known class. Evolution has brought them 
from the apes, as the apes were brought from a lower 
form. The materialist therefore regards them not as 
beings in whom there is the “ promise and potency ” 
of a higher life, but simply as creatures who are as 
they are,—no more, no less. He says to the African: 
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“T find no evidences of your intellectual vigor. You 
have raised no structures of stone. You have not 
painting or sculpture. You have none of the arts. 
Your political organization is crude. I regard you 
therefore as on a lower plane, and I describe you as 
in a condition of ‘arrested development.’ You can- 
not rise, es other nations have risen ; in the long run, 
in the tremendous struggle for existence, you must 
go to the wall.” And he points to examples where 
other races have perished,—many Indian tribes of 
America, the native black people of Australia, and 
others,—to show that in contrast with the vigor of 


Civilization the feebler-minded peoples are exter- 


minated. It is of no use to point out to him that indi- 
viduals of these uncivilized races have shown great 
qualities,—that for example Toussaint L’ Ouverture, 
the Haytian negro, (as Henry Adams points out in his 
recent admirable History of Jefferson’s Administra- 
tion), was almost the counterpart of Napoleon Bona- 
parte in ability, as a leader and organizer of men; 
for the answer will be that these are but the excep- 
tions that prove the rule, as in the wild fruit-trees a 
“sport” of excellence occasionally appears. 

How can Philanthropy survive contact with this 
form of scientific teaching? It cannot, and does 
not. The true materialist looks with a mixture of 
pity and contempt on the effort to raise people who, 
as the materialistic science teaches, are incapable of 
real elevation. He may not condemn the missionary 
effort, perhaps, for he may consider it as of some 
value as affecting the conditions of the present life, 
and perhaps as smoothing the path by which the in- 
ferior races will pass away. But he cannot feel as the 
missionary himself does, that the effort is an appeal 
to the immortal,—an attempt to kindle into flame 
the Godlike spark,—and his philanthropic labor, 
therefore, is one of pity rather than of humanity, an 
action which is in large part a desire to remedy what 
is painful, and to remove what is unpleasant. This 
is a shallow spring; it needs afar deeper source to 
sustain any great effort. No one, I think, would as- 
sert that if this had been the attitude of mankind at 
all times, there would have been any great move- 
ments of benevolent effort, any well-established, per- 
sistent endeavors by the races and individuals which 
found themselves most fortunately situated to rescue 
and raise those who are in slavery, in suffering, or 
in superstition. The menand women who have sac- 
‘rified the pleasures of home, and have endured hard- 
ships, dangers, and even death, in the effort to bene- 
fit their fellows, have been moved by a deep and 
abiding love, which rested upon faith, and without it 
their work must have been either indifferent or tran- 
sitory, or both. 

It may be said that the sceptic is not seldom gen- 
tle and kindly, and that the materialistic denial of 
the higher qualities in man as a matter of fact does 
not necessarily accompany a cruel and heartless dis- 
position. However true this may be as to individu- 
als, and as to conditions like our own, when the still 
prevailing under-thought is non-materialistic, no one 
can seriously insist, I think, that there would remain 
any adequate motive for earnest, and systematic, and 
incessant philanthropic effort, after we should all 











have accepted the doctrine that men and women are 
but the highest animal development, living and per- 
ishing like other mammals. I need not argue this at 
length ; others, much more competent, have argued 
the point far more fully than this opportunity would 
permit; but it is plain, I think, that whenever we 
consent to the scientific conclusion that all goodness 
possible to us is natural, beginning and ending in this 
life, then goodness will lose alike its savor and its 
strength, and badness may usurp its place whenever 
it may choose. Society cannotlift itself. There must 
be a lifting influence. The qualities of matter, won- 
derful as they are, and indicative of a marvellous 
Power over all, exert no such influence. They are of 
the lower world, not the higher. 

I say, then, to the student who purposely or un- 
awares is following the materialistic teachings, that 
they will leave him in an attitude of comparative in- 
difference to the situation of his fellow beings. His 
love for them must rest upon his belief that they, like 
himself, have been blessed by their Creator with a 
divine and eternal quality, or it will wither without 
maturing its fruit. ae oe 


THE DEFINITION OF FAITH. 


Tue only passage in the Bible, as rendered in the 
common English Version, in which the term faith is 
formally defined, reads as follows: “ Now faith is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen.” (Heb. 11: 1.) The rendering of the Revised 
Version is the following: ‘ Now faith is the assurance 
of things hoped for, the proving of things not seen.” 

Professor Stuart, in his Commentary on Hebrews, 
thus translates the original Greek : “ Now faith is con- 
fidence in respect to things hoped for,—evidence of 
things not seen.” Dr. Bloomfield, giving a brief par- 
aph rase of the passage,says that “the faith here meant 
is not specifically faith in Christ, but faith in the genus 
(from which the species, a Gospel faith, proceeds), 
namely, a firm belief and unshaken confidence in 
God.” Dr. Sunemann, in his comment on the same 
passage, regards the first clause as meaning “ inner 
confidence of that (or with regard to that) which is 
still hoped for,” and “ has not yet appeared in actual 
form ;” and the second clause as meaning “a firm in- 
ner persuasion of the existence of unseen things, even 
as though they were manifest to one’s eyes.” These 
interpretations, whatever may be their comparative 
merits, are not contradictory constructions of the pas- 
sage ; but either different shadings of the same idea, 
or the use of different words for its expression. 

Faith, considered as a power with reference to this 
practical end, is, in the definition, presented in two 
relations. One of these relations is to “ things hoped 
for,” ox the objects of hope, anticipated but not yet 
realized, because still in the future ; and here faith, in 
the sense meant, treats these objects as real, just as 
would be done if they were present and not future. 
It substantiates or realizes them to thought, and thus 
clothes them with the power of realities. The term 
confidence, or persuasion, or assurance is a better term 
to translate the original Greek word than the term 
substance used in the common English Version, espe- 
cially as faith is a mental condition, and that which is 
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equivalent to it must beso also. The other relation 
of the faith defined is to “ things not seen ” ; and here 
faith does not consist in what proves their reality, 
but rather in the conviction, the assurance, the belief, or 
the being convinced of their reality, so that one acts 
upon this basis just as if the things were seen. Any 
one of these terms more fittingly expresses the idea 
meant to be conveyed by the Greek word used than 
the term evidence or proving. 

What faith then does, within the limits of the 
definition, is to give potential and controlling reality 
to “things hoped for” and “ things not seen,” and 
that, too, whether the things themselves be identical 
or different. He who has this faith lays hold of the 
future in the midst of the present, and thus makes 
the objects of hope real to himself, and also lays hold 
of the unseen in the midst of the seen, and thus 
makes the former real. He is not limited to the pres- 
ent or to his senses, but goes beyond both. He grasps 
alike the future and the invisible as made known in 
the Word of God, believing that Word in regard to 
both, and investing both with power in the practical 
regulation of his life. He makes both certainties to 
thought, and treats them as such. His is a faith that 
controls his action, This is evidently what and all 
the writer intended to say in his definition of faith. 
We hence need not, and should not, travel beyond 
these limits in explaining the definition. It is a 
grave mistake, in the exegesis of the passage, to as- 
sume that he wrote as a psychologist, or that he 
meant to define faith in all possible relations and ap- 
plications of the term. 

That we have not misconstrued the definition . 
given is clearly shown by the examples of faith im- 
mediately cited for its illustration. Noah is one of 
these examples. “Being warned of God of things 
not seen as yet,” he at once proceeded to prepare “ an 
ark to the saving of his house.” He acted upon the 
belief of the coming flood when there was no visible 
sign of it. Abraham is another and very striking ex- 
ample of the faith defined, alike in respect to “ things 
hoped for” and “ things not seen.” The word of God 
was to him in respect to both his sole guide. He so 
believed that word as to make it the law of his 
thoughts and the rule of his action. The four grand 
facts in his history,—namely, his obedience to the call 
of God, his sojourn in the land of promise, his 
belief of the promise in respect to the birth of Isaac, 
and his virtual sacrifice of Isaac at the divine 
command,-—are selected to show how his faith 
acted in respect alike to “things hoped for” and 
“ things not seen.” Moses is another example cited 
for the same purpose. The various things referred to 
which his faith led him to do, are finally crowned 
and explained with the statement that “ he endured 
as seeing him who is invisible.” Moses did not ac- 
tually see God with the eye of sense; but he so be- 
lieved in him and in what he said to him, that God 
was just as real to him and as controlling with him as 
he would have been if he hadactually seen him. He 
acted as if hesawhim. There is, in the light of these 
illustrations, no difficulty in understanding that par- 
ticular phase or aspect of faith meant to be set forth 
in the definition. 
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The exhortation, which immediately follows the 
definition and illustration of faith, leads to the same 
conclusion. “ Wherefore,” says the writer, “ seeing 
we also are compassed about with so great a crowd 
of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the 
sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us, looking unto 
Jesus the author and finisher of our faith, who for the 
joy that was set before him endured the cross, des- 
pising the shame, and is set down at the right hand 
of God.” (Heb.: xii.1, 2.) The example of Christ 
himself, as the beginner and perfecter or completer 
of faith, is here added to the previous illustrations 
of the power of faith, as a motive to incite the He- 
brew Christians to persistence in the godly life. It 
is true that Christ is the object of faith, yet the refer- 
ence here made to him is obviously to his example. 
These Christians are exhorted to look at his example, 
and to imitate it. 

The question has sometimes been asked whether 
the definition given embraces Christian faith in the 
specific sense of faith in Christ for the purpose of sal- 
vation. The proper answer to this question is in the 
affirmative, since such faith is plainly confidence or 
trust in Christ in respect to “things hoped for” and 
“things no'seen.” The term faith is not here used 
in any p®w or unusual sense, different from that of 
Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, any more than it 
is so used when spoken of as working by love, puri- 
fying the heart, and overcoming the world. What 
‘s true is that the writer, in the definition of faith 
‘nd also the illustrations given, considers faith, not 
primarily or mainly as a condition of justification and 
salvation through Christ, but rather as a power of 
steadfast persistence in its grasp upon “ things hoped 
for” and “things not seen.” The whole turn of the 
discussion is in this line, and hence this is the 
thought made prominent. 

The prominence, however, given to this aspect of 
faith, is no new and un-Pauline theory in respect to 
the nature of faith, and no new sense imposed upon 
the term. It is still faith, or confidence, or trust, 
whether exercised by Abraham before Christ came, 
or by Paul after Christ came; and that faith in either 
case gives reality to “ things hoped for” and “ things 
not seen.” Paul himself is as good an illustration of 
this definition as Abraham. Martin Luther illus- 
trates the definition, and hundreds of others since 
the days of Christ, as well as those mentioned in the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews. It was natural to cite 
examples from Old Testament history; yet the ex- 


amples of such faith are by no means confined to | 


that history. The Christian ages abound with them. 


The power of faith in relation to conduct is the key- | 


note of the definition and of all the illustrations. 
The specific question whether the Old Testament 
saints did or did not look forward to Christ in their 


faith as a Saviour yet to come, is a point which the | 


definition does not decide one way or the other; and 
it was not necessary to do so for the purpose had in 
view by the writer. It was enough for that purpose 
to show how faith acts in respect to “things hoped 
for” and “things not seen.”—N. Y. Independent. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 12. 

THIRD MONTH 23, 1890. 
CHRIST FORGIVING SIN. 
GOLDEN TExT.—‘“ Who can forgive sins, but God alone ?’’— 
Luke 5: 21. 
Read *Luke 5: 17-26, 
Wai e Jesus was still teaching in Capernaum, as we 
learn from Matt.9: 1, Pharisees and doctors of the 
law were among those who came to hear him and be 
healed of whatever infirmities they were afflicted 
with. The whole country was aroused and excited, 
and hastening to meet him and have the benefit of 
his teachings and his ministrations. We can scarcely 
realize what the coming of Jesus into a neighborhood 
meant to the people,—the common people. The rul- 
ers of the synagogues and the Rabbis, at that dis- 
tance from the centre of worship and the temple 
service, had everything their own way, and were ex- 
acting and oppressive. The yearly journeys to the 
Passover feast or the other feasts held annually were 
great occasions, and served to keep alive in the hearts 
of the Galileans a love and reverence for the Law 
and its testimonies. But they had little else of a de- 
votional character to draw them nearer to the God of 
their fathers, and preserve them from falling away 
from the faith into which they were born. Now this 
fresh young life, still under the baptism of the Spirit, 
overflowed to all with whom he came in contact. 
Hailed as the long-expected Messiah, the son and 
heir of David, Jesus was now in their midst—teach- 
ing in their synagogues as one having authority and 
not as the Scribes, coming into their homes and into 
their hearts with a tenderness and sympathy that 
they had never seen in priest or Levite. We wonder 
not that they thronged about him so that he could 
scarcely perform the services required of him for the 
press. 

The power of the Lord was present. This indicates 
the source of all that Jesus had to bestow. It came 
not by him, but through him. This is a distinction 
that he never failed to observe, and we must keep it 
in view to rightly estimate the work and mission of 
Jesus. “Of myself I can do nothing,” was his oft- 
repeated testimony. All was from the Father in 
Heaven, and he was but the instrument. 

When he saw their faith. Saw what confidence they 
had in his ability to help and to restore, he was 


ready to give of that which he had so abundantly 


received from the Father. 

Thy sins are forgiven thee. As though he had said, 
The earnestness thou has manifested to be restored 
to Divine favor,—to be relieved of that which has 
made thee helpless and a burden to others, and the 
faith and confidence that God can through me ac- 


| complish this, and forgiveness and restoring mercy 


come to thee,—these evidences of thy sincere desire 
are all known to him, and give thee favor and forgive- 
ness with him. This is what the forgiveness of sins 
must mean to us, whatever other meaning it may 
have conveyed to the minds of those who were eye- 
witnesses of the facts and occurrences they relate. 
And they glorified God. This, confirming the 
thought that they who witnessed the restoration of 
the afflicted man gave all the glory to God, is suffi- 











cient testimony to the fact, which has before been 
presented, that the work was God’s work, and Jesus 
was the medium between the needy and suffering on 
the one side and the Father in Heaven on the other. 
If we keep this single thought in view it will not be 
difficult to understand how God was in Jesus Christ, 
reconciling man to himself. 





To bring one’s mind and soul into a state where 
an act of forgiveness can easily be performed is no 
mean attainment, for to most persons nothing is more 
of a cross than to forgive freely. 

For a true forgiveness all feelings of offense or in- 
jury must be obliterated, and selfish pride must be 
overcome, and firmness of purpose, courage, and un- 
selfish love be attained. Many seem to boast of a 
vindictive or unrelenting disposition, saying, “ I can 
forgive, but never forget an injury,” which, plainly to 
be seen, is no forgiveness at all, for, if traly forgiven, 
no feeling of injury would remain. 

Although it may often seem to us that by yielding 
our will and freely forgiving we thereby acknowledge 
a weakness on our part, it is seldom if ever so; but 
great is the loss to him who cannot, or will not, hum- 
ble himself to “ forgive as he would be forgiven.” He 
who carries within him, and desires to cultivate, a 
spirit of love and forgiveness, unconsciously sheds a 
helpful and inspiring light on the pathway of those 
around him, at the same time drawing himself closer 
to the Divine by developing toward that perfection 
of spirit that is, or should be, the aim of all. 

“O brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother ; 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there ; 

To worship rightly is to love each other, 

Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer.” 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


The law of forgiveness without recompense is not 
found in the Hebrew code, its main feature in cases 
of injury being retaliation, “an eye for an eye,” etc., 
and where wrong against property was sustained a 
fourfold restitution. Even the forgiveness of Jeho- 
vah had to be purchased with the blood of slain 
beasts. It was doubtless this feature in the law of 
forgiveness, which had been in force from the very 
existence of the Hebrew nation until the bringing 
in of the better covenant by Jesus, the Christ, who 
was declared to be “ The end of the law unto right- 
eousness,” that associated the old doctrine of propiti- 
ation by blood with Christianity, and made the ac- 
ceptance of the truth as taught by Jesus to depend 
upon the confession that the salvation wrought for 
the soul was purchased by the sacrifice on Calvary. 
This was taught and preached by the Jewish con- 
verts, who while holding up the sufferings and death 
of Jesus as the great propitiation of which the altar 
sacrifice was a type and figure, kept ever in view the 
higher and more spiritual meaning to be found in 
the perfect example of faithful obedience to the rev- 
elation of God shown by his yielding up his life for 
the truth thus revealed. 

This doctrine as formulated in the Hebrew mind 
and made cardinal by church synods and councils is 
entirely at variance with all the teaching of Jesus 
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concerning redemption and the forgiveness of sin, 
and it is not surprising that these exponents should 
find their arguments in the“ Law and the Prophets” 
rather than in the more tender and loving precepts 
of the Gospel. And we must bear in mind that the 
more spiritual of the old prophets saw beyond the 
law of blood redemption. The author of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews reminds those to whom he wrote of 
the higher truth of which the sacrifices were but a 
shadow, in these significant words, “After those days, 
saith the Lord, I will put my laws on their heart, 
and upon their mind will I write them, and their 
sins and iniquities will I remember no more.” This 
after-time surely must be the better time, when 
man’s thought of forgiveness will not be associated 
with some outward sacrifice made by himself or an- 
other, but with that surrender of the will and the 
affections to the control of the Christ principle which 
when lived and practiced in our intercourse with one 
another casts out every feeling that is unforgiving, 
and enables the true disciple of Jesus to return good 
for evil, and to pray for the forgiveness of those who 
despitefully use and persecute him. 

Let us ever keep in our minds the perfect lesson 
from the lips of the blessed Son, while enduring the 
agonies of the cross, “ Father forgive them, they 
know not what they do.” 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN INSANE ASYLUMS. 
REFERRING to the law proposed in New York requir- 
ing that there be at least one educated woman physi- 
cian in every State institution for the insane where 
insane women are confined, Harper’s Weekly says: 
“The proposition that in every hospital and asy- 
lum under State control in this State there should be 
at least one educated woman physician, is so essen- 
tially reasonable and so justified by experience that 
it is impossible to see upon what ground it could be 
opposed. Legislative action upon the subject has 
been taken in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio. In ten other States—Maine, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, New York, 
California, and West Virginia—women physicians 
have been voluntarily appointed by superintendents 
or trustees. There are now more than twenty such 
physicians serving in State institutions. New York 
legally sanctions the education and practice of wo- 
men physicians. Is there any good reason why she 
should not provide by law that every unfortunate in- 
sane woman under the care of the State shall have 
the services of an expert of her own sex if she de- 
sires it? Surely the question carries its own answer. 
It would be thought a very hard dispensation that 
insane men should not be attended by men physi- 
cians if they so desired. The reasons in the case of 
both sexes are obvious and familiar. The only regret 
and wonder are that a provision so humane and na- 
tural and consoling for these unfortunate wards of 
the State has not yet been made law.” 


TuereE is but one temple in the world, and that is 
the body of man. Nothing is holier than that high 
form.— Novalis. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 15, 1890. 


OUR NEIGHBOR. 
In the conversation between Jesus and “a certain 
lawyer,” recorded in Luke, the memorable illustra- 
tion of the neighbor is found ; a simple story, but in 
its simplicity most forcible and convincing. To love 
our neighbor as ourselves remains to-day one of the 
clearly indicated duties imposed upon us by our great 
Teacher; and, however deficient we may feel our- 
selves to be, the evident course of improvement is in 
bringing ourselves, be it sooner or later, to such a 
condition of mind and heart as to make it impossi- 
ble for us to “ pass by on the other side.” 

While the example of the good Samaritan has 
done most excellent service in instigating good deeds, 
and will ever remain an unmistakable incentive to 
kindly acts from man to man, we may also gain from 
it a lesson in mental and spiritual guidance, which, 
when fully learned, cannot fail to produce its fruit of 
loving deeds. 

We are to love our neighbor; but suppose he is 
unlovely, a wrong-doer, unjust, evil-minded, then is 
it not right to condemn him? Jesus did not con- 
demn those who were mentally sick, he helped them 
with his unbounded love, he forgave even to the ut- 
termost; and if we can bring ourselves to see that 
our unlovely neighbor is mentally sick; that his 
kind impulses have been overcome by his unkind 
and unneighborly ones, that his passions have torn 
his noble thoughts and left them “half dead,” then 
it is certainly our time to be the good Samaritan, and 
with faith in these assailed yet living principles, to 
lift him as well by the unspoken belief in his true 
life as by the spoken word of encouragement and 
love. It will help us in the struggle to love our 
enemy if we look at the exhibition of uploveliness 
as not being the real man, but rather the dark or un- 
illuminated side of his character; for with different 
surroundings he shows a ray of goodness, a gleam of 
beautiful character, and, believing that light is 
stronger than darkness, we must surely have faith 
that the light which has shone out in his darkness, 
be it ever so transient a shining, is the true man, the 
enduring life, the conqueror of evil sooner or later. 

Does such a belief in our neighbor’s feeble good- 
ness tend to increase or establish his wrong-thinking 





and wrong-doing? Surely not, for love by its nature 
must overcome evil. Again, we may ask is it right 
to allow his bad thought to go unpunished? The 
good Samaritan, who is set for our example, did not 
pursue the thieves to punish them, but, cherishing 
the life, lifted the wounded man and poured out from 
his treasures that which restored him. And no 
treasure which we possess can be greater than that 
which we acknowledge is possessed by every man to 
a more or less developed degree, an inherent power 
which tends ever to goodness. This is the life which 
no abuse can utterly kill, because it is implanted by 
God and is as a ray of His life shiningin us. Firmly 
believe then that this, our neighbor, is equally with 
ourselves a child of God ; that we include him when 
we say “ Our Father;” this brotherly thought will 
lift him from the ground where his soul’s enemies 
have left him, and our love and confidence will be as 
the wine and the oil poured into his wounds. 

Faith and courage are contagious, and love is in- 
spiring ; therefore if we have sincerely given these to 
our neighbor in need,we have been the dispensers of 
no common alms. To strengthen one’s faith in God, 
in goodness; to inspire him with courage to meet 
and conquer the sins which so easily beset him; 
and through all to let the light of love shine steadily, 
though he shows not yet a curresponding light, is 
to fulfill the conditions that make us truly “the 
neighbor.” 


MARRIAGES. 

WALTON—WALKER.—In Philadelphia, Third month 

6, 1890, by Friends’ ceremony, in the presence of Mayor 

Fitler, Samuel H. Walton and Elizabeth Walker, both of 
Newtown, Bucks county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

BETTS.—At the residence of his mother-in-law, Tacie 
A. Penrose, Horsham, Pa., suddenly, Third month 2d, 1890, 
Edward T. Betts, of Buffalo, N. Y., formerly of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in his 49th year; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 

BORTON.—On Second-day, Third month 3d, 1890, Lydia 
Borton, in her 8lst year. Interment from Mt. Laurel, N. 
J., Meeting-house. 

CHAIN.—In West Philadelphia, Second month 15th, 
1890, Hugh Chain, in his 79th year. 

CLOSS.—Third month 7th, 1890, Lottie, wife of George 
W. Closs, and daughter of Jacob H., and the late Hannah 
W. Mendenhall, in her 29th year. Funeral at Concordville, 
from the residence of her brother-in-law, Wm. Trimble. 

HATTEN.—At Germantown, Pa., Third month. 4th. 
1890, Benjamin Harry, son of Joanna and the late Owen 
Hatten, in his 2lst year; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

LIPPINCOTT.—Third month 5th, 1890, Anna H. Lip- 
pincott, in her 79th year. Interment at Westfield, N. J. 

MINSTER.—In Philadelphia, Third month 2d, 1890, 
Mary Lea, widow of George Minster, and daughter of the 
late Joseph and Sarah Ann Lea, in her 77th year. 
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PENNELL.—In Philadelphia, Third month 2d, 1890, 
Mary Emma, only child of Samuel F. and Maggie B. Pen- 
nell, and granddaughter of John and Elizabeth Owen, aged 
3 months and 3 weeks. 

ROBERTS.—Third month 2d, 1890, Thomas Roberts, in 
his 83d year. Interment at Abington Meeting grounds, Pa. 

SMITH.—At Horsham, Pa., Third month 6th, 1890, Dr. 
Jervis 8. Smith, in his 86th year; a member of Horsham 
Monthly Meeting. 

WHITE.—Second month 21st, 1890, at the residence of 
her nephew, J. E. Borden, Eatontown, N. J., Sarah C., 
widow of Joseph E. White, aged 92 years, and 8 months; a 
member of Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting. 


MARY JEANBES. 

There recently passed from our midst, in the fullness of 
years, one who has been prominently associated with the 
unsectarian charities and benevolent institutions of our city 
for the last half of the century, whose memory is worthy a 
place among its benefactors. 

In the earlier years of her life Mary Jeanes was actively 
interested in the business affairs of the Society of Friends, 
in which she had a birth-right, her parents being members. 
The records of Green street Meeting (to which the family 
belonged), testify to her frequent servicesin that body. A 
friend who knew her at this period of her life says of her; 
“She impressed me as a woman of uncommon ability and was 
closely identified with Friends’ principles and testimonies. 
She was a strong and earnest advocate for the rights of the 
Indians, and when the Senecasof New York asked Friends 
to assist them in their difficulties with the Ogden Land 
Company, she was one of the committee appointed by Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting to that service.” 

About this time Mary Jeanes became one of an associa- 
tion of women whose object was the “ Improvement of 
Juvenile Literature.” This organization included Jane 
Johnson, Hannah Williams and her sister Rachel, Beulah 
Passmore, Susan Maxfield (who subsequently married Dill- 
wyn Parish), and others. They published a number of 
books for schools, also for home reading, and in 1840, issued 
an attractive gift-book called ‘“ The Remembrancer,”’ a copy 
of which lies before me. Among the original articles, both 
prose and verse, are several bearing her signature, one in 
particular on “ Benevolence,” is an embodiment of the prin- 
ciple of action which dominated her life. We may feel as- 
sured she but gave her own experience when she wrote “ It 
is consistent with the goodness of our Heavenly Father, 
that in the exercise of benevolence, there is found a rich re- 
ward of peace and happiness ;—how much, therefore, do those 
lose who put off for great occasions the exercise of this vir- 
tue.” A beautiful poem, in blank verse, on “ Silent Wor- 
ship,” also has her initials appended. The most of her es- 
says and other writings were destroyed by the great fire of 
1850 which consumed the family home. 

The unrest in social and religious circles, caused by the 
anti-slavery agitation, was shared by her in common with 
most of the members of the Society of Friends. She was 
firm and outspoken against the iniquity, yet differed from 
many others in respect to the methods of its abolition. In 
the opening of the “ Home for destitute colored children,” 
about the year 1854, she was greatly interested and was for 
several years its president. This Institution could hardly 
have gained a solid foothold without her efforts and ma- 
terial support. She was also one of the number who 
founded the Rosine Association, but becoming convinced 
that it was better to “ Try to prevent than to remedy wrong 
doing,” she severed her connection with the work. 

In her labors and her charities she was not ostentatious ; 
her main desire was to help the struggling and put them 





ia a way to help themselves. It was her custom to seek 
out the small stores and places of business of widows and 
those just beginning, when making her purchases. In so 
doing she said she fulfilled the wish of a dear mother 
whose last request was, “ Be kind to the poor,” and saying 
just as she was passing away, “I leave thee the poor as a 
legacy.” 

Mary Jeanes was among the first in our city to espouse 
the cause of the Medical Education of Woman. Her influ- 
ence and liberal gifts were largely instrumental in the es- 
tablishment in Philadelphia, in 1850, of the first medical 
college in the world devoted exclusively to the medical 
training of women. She was one of its corporators from 
the very start. When it became necessary to found a hos- 
pital in connection with the college, her ample means and 
wide influence were at the service of those who engaged in 
the undertaking. The large, airy, substantial building, 
well equipped for advanced study, having the most approved 
methods and appliances for hospital work, erected in 1861, 
near the College on College avenue is a lasting memorial to 
the liberality of our citizens, foremost among whom was 
Mary Jeanes. 

The Northern House of Industry, 702 Green street, 
Philadelphia, counts her among its best friends. When the 
garments made by the poor women for whose employment 
the House was established, accumulated, and there was 
but little call for them, it was not uncommon for her to 
buy up the whole stock and distribute it among the vari- 
ous charitable institutions in which she was interested. It 
will be gratifying to the many friends of this very useful 
charity to know that within a few days the executors of 
Mary Jeane’s estate paid over to the president five thousand 
dollars for its use. 

Every worthy undertaking for the help of the strug- 
gling, the destitute, or the afflicted, or for the care of help- 
less infancy and childhood, if wisely presented, found in 
her a willing contributor. Year after year it was a pleas- 
ure to those who made annual collections for such charities 
to meet her willing hand from which they were never 
turned empty away. She was firm and self-possessed, and 
had the decision of character so necessary in one to whom 
had been intrusted the means of being so helpful to others. 
Of this she would say, “I am only the Lord’s almoner.” 

Near the close of her life she was mostly confined to the 
house, but she retained her mental faculties to the last, 
falling so peacefully to sleep that it was difficult to deter- 
mine when the freed spirit left the earthly tabernacle and 
entered upon the immortal life. Her decease occurred 
Tenth month 19, 1889. L. J. R. 


THE FOUNDING OF ILLINOIS YEARLY 
MEETING. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
I FInD my recollection was in fault in reference to 
the attendance at Illinois Yearly Meeting at its open- 
ing in 1875, as Thomas Foulke and Samuel Townsend 
were both in attendance at the opening, as were 
many others, some twenty with minutes, and a large 
number without. Among those from Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting was that valued Friend Ann Weaver, 
and her companions, those sterling elders, Jonathan 
and Naomi Rittenhouse, whose solid worth was use- 
ful at that time, Charles and Harriet E. Kirk, and 
some others. 

As a matter of history, I will state that in Eleventh 
month, 1872, a part of a committee of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting appointed to visit Blue River Quarterly 
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Meeting for the encouragement of its members, at- 
tended that quarterly meeting at Clear Creek, Illin- 
ois, when the proposition to unite with Prairie Grove 
Quarterly Meeting in establishing another yearly 
meeting was before it in a somewhat vague and un- 
digested state. The members of the committee of 
the Yearly Meeting labored both in the Quarterly 
Meeting and with the members to bring the subject 
to an available shape, there being some that desired 
a secession from the parent Yearly Meetings, and 
setting up a new body without the judgment or con- 
currence of the elder ones. In the Ninth month, 
1873, a part of the same committee of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting attended the Quarterly when held at High- 
lands Creek, Indiana. A report from a committee of 
the Quarterly Meeting was presented, embodying a 
proposition for Blue River and Prairie Grove to open 
a new Yearly Meeting in the year following, simply 
informing Baltimore and Indiana Yearly Meetings of 
their intention to do so. There are those who can 
remember the deep exercise this proposition pro- 
duced. Through the earnest labors of the Yearly 
Meeting’s committee, sustained by the judgment of 
much the greater part of the Meeting (the considera- 
tion being with open shutters) the proposal was 
changed to propose the subject to the consideration 
and judgment of the two Yearly Meetings of Balti- 
more and Indiana. Two members of the Yearly 


Meeting’s committee earnestly defended the plan of 
independent action, saying that no Discipline of the 
Society made provision for setting up New Yearly 


Meetings; the Quarterly Meetings were at liberty to 
do so in any way they thought proper. To this it 
was in brief replied that the Society of Friends was 
one body, held together by the unity of the spirit, 
and that all important movements radically affecting 
the whole should be in that unity and fellowship, 
and the analogy of the formation of other meetings as 
referred to. 

It was in accordance with this latter view that the 
proposal was forwarded by Blue River Quarterly 
Meeting to Indiana, and by Prairie Grove to Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, and the joint committee ap- 
pointed, a sketch of whose labors was presented in 
the former paper. Several different names were sug- 


gested for the Yearly Meeting, and the decision re- | 


ferred by the Quarters to the joint committee, which 
was united in that of Illinois. 

In looking over the list of names of those engaged 
in the arduous journey in 1874, I find that of the com- 
mittee Chalkley Gillingham and Wm. John Thomas, 


beth Roberts, and Absalom Mendenhall, of Indiana, 
are not now living; and of those in company all or 


diana, are not now living. The wisdom of the course 
pursued is abundantly manifest, and the labors of 
the several committees undoubtedly tended to 
strengthen the bands of Christian fellowship, and to 
draw the Yearly Meetings into near unity of spirit. 
Westmont, N. J., Third month 6. R. Harron. 
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THE OSAGE INDIANS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 
Knowine the interest felt by the readers of your 
paper in all that concerns the Indians, I will devote a 


| portion of this stormy wintry day to giving some ac- 


count of the condition of this tribe, which is said to 
be, in average wealth, the richest nation on the 
globe. Kansas was their abiding place until 18 or 20 
years ago ; they, by treaty, disposed of their lands in 
that State to the U.S., for which they were paid $1.25 
per acre or nearly $8,000,000 in the aggregate; they 
then purchased their present Reservation from the 
Cherokees, paying for it with their own funds, leav- 
ing the balance of the $8,000,000 in the U.8. Treasury, 
upon which they are allowed interest at 5 per cent. 
per annum, or about $375,000, to be divided among 
the members of the tribe. At the present time every 
man, woman, and child, is paid quarterly, in cash, 
$41.50. Besides this, the expense of running their 
agency, its schools, etc., is paid from their own funds, 
and still they do not use their income; and a surplus 
fund of about $800,000 has accumulated in the Treas- 
ury, upon which they receive nointerest. A portion, 
at least, of this they are anxious shall now be appro- 
priated in adding to their school facilities, and assist- 
ing them to erect more comfortable homes. In addi- 
tion to this fund, each one has, or can have, a good 
farm and the use of large tracts of pasture land, and 
they are more and more availing themselves of these. 
Many of them now have fine homes, and large num- 
bers of horses and cattle, and the efforts of the agent 
now are to direct them allin this way. Their school 
at this place is a fine stone building, now in complete 
repair, and accommodates about 160 pupils of both 
sexes; the teachers seem to be well qualified and 
interested in their work, and the recitations this 
morning would compare favorably with those in the 
average public schools of the East. 

They have a regular form of Government, the 
Reservation being divided into five districts, each of 
which elects three (3) delegates to a National Coun- 
cil, who hold office for two years, the Council elect- 
ing the Governor and other officers. 

To show the progressive spirit of the better and 
controlling element of the Nation, and as a contrast 
to the laws passed by the Legislatures composed of 
their civilized white brethren, the following sub- 


| stance of laws passed by the Council, are given: 
| First month 12, 1884. 


That every child of school age 
who does not attend school for four of six months 


| next preceding an annuity payment, shall have 
of Baltimore, and Jonathan Moore, Elwood Brown, | 


Cornelius Ratliff, John Cook, Dinah Furnas, Eliza- | 


payment withheld unless sick and unable to attend, 
and can produce doctor’s certificate for same. And 
if a child runs away from school and is returned by 


parents within five days, the absence shall not be 
part of the time, that the sweet-spirited Mary Wil- | 


liams, of Baltimore, and Seth Furnas, Leah Cook, and | 
Rebecca Winder, Edward and Rachel Hatton, of In- | 


counted, but if not returned within five days the ab- 
sence shall be counted from date of leaving. 
The use of intoxicating liquors has increased 


| alarmingly in the past few years, and to-day, at the 


suggestion of Laban J. Miles, the agent who was origi- 
nally appointed in 1878 from Iowa, and who was a 
member of the Orthodox branch of Friends, the 
Council by a unanimous vote, ten of the fifteen mem- 
bers being present, passed the following: 
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Whereas, the habit of drinking intoxicants has 
increased so as to seriously threaten the future well- 
being of the Osage Nation, Be it Enacted, by the 
Osage National Council, by and with the consent of 
the Department at Washington, that our agent be 
and is authorized and directed to withhold from any 
member of this tribe, the annuity money, due said 
member at the next annuity payment, when the 
agent shall be satisfied that said member has been 
drunk, and such annuity shallibe withheld for each 
and every such offense. The judges, sheriffs, etc., 
are commanded to report to the agent every violation 
of this act which comes within their notice. 

2. That any white man getting drunk upon this 
Reservation shall forfeit his rights under any permit, 
and be subject to removal from Reservation. Any 
white person married to an Osage whe violates this 
act, shall be assessed a fine equal in amount to the 
per Capita payment of the annuity next succeeding 
the offense, said fine to be paid into the hands of the 
treasurer of the nation prior to the close of said an- 
nuity payment. Failure to comply with the above 
penalty will be deemed sufficient cause for the re- 
moval of such offending white person from this Res- 
ervation. Eu ses, tah, wah ta hen Kah, 

Principal Chief. 

Thomas Mosier, Cyprian Taynier, 

Nat'l Sec. Pres. of Council. 

These might be called compulsory education and 
prohibitory legislation, pure and unadulterated, and 
the last mentioned law is commended to the careful 
consideration of all friends of license high or low. 

Your friend, 


Bens. H. MIvier. 
Osage Indian Territory, 
Pawhuska, I. T., Second month 27. 


THE GREAT ARMIES OF EUROPE. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Reapine Lukens Webster’s communication in your 
issue of Third month Ist, brought to mind a matter 
that has frequently concerned me. I send you the 
enclosed clipping from the Daily Herald, of Dayton, 
Ohio, which seems to me pertinent in some measure 
to L. W.’s thought. T. E. Scorr. 

Nottingham, Ind. 





In the Belgian Senate the other day Mr. Van Pelt 
urged the government to instruct its representatives 
at the Berlin Labor Conference to lay before that 
body a proposition for holding a conference to con- 
sider the disarming of Europe. Mr. Van Pelt’s 
speech was greeted with cheers. There isa constantly 
growing opinion in Europe that the present policy of 
the nations in sustaining huge armies is suicidal. 
The best of the young men are taken from their busi- 
ness and professions to serve inthe army. For the 
past three years the six leading nations of Europe 
have spent on their armies more than a billion of dol- 
lars annually. This sum comes eventually from the 
laboring classes. It is they who toil and starve for 
the phantom of national ‘glory. This fact working- 
men of all nationalities are coming to see. For not 
much longer will they consent to cut one another’s 


throats in order that the ambitious schemes of a Bis- 
marck or a Salisbury may be carried out, One result 
of the present labor agitation we confidently expect : 
namely, a gradual decrease of national feeling, a 
steady increase in the feeling that all men are broth- 
ers. We shall have, it cannot be prevented, at some 
time,—may that time be near,—a federation of all 
nations in which war shall be unknown, and all the 
energies of the human race will be devoted to raising 
man up instead of crushing him down. 





FROM THE MT. PLEASANT SCHOOL. 


Our readers doubtless observed, in the interesting 
letter of Abby Munro, printed last week, her account 
of the blooming of flowers and the ripening of early 
vegetables, in the vicinity of Charleston, early in the 
First month. Letters from her, received last week, 
describe sadly how much damage was done by the 
freezing weather of the first two or three days of the 
present. Under date of Third month 4, she writes: 
“What the farmers in this vicinity have been 
standing in dread of, during all the warm, unseason- 
able weather, bas at last come upon them,—a cold 
spell, with heavy frosts, just as their peas are ready 
for picking. The damage to their crops is very 
heavy, The peas look as if they had been scorched 
with fire. This affects the colored people as well, as 
they wake great dependence upon the vegetable pick- 
ing. In this severe weather we have trouble, of 
course, with the shoeless children. I wish I had a 
barrel of old shoes. I carried all I could find to 
school, and put them on the children’s bare feet. If 
people only knew how much good their cast-off shoes, 
of every size, would do, they would be glad to save 
them. Last night and the night before it was bitter 
cold, with heavy frost, and as the weather had been 
so mild every one was unprepared for the change.” 
Of the school, A. D. M. writes: “ School goes on 
as usual. A few stormy days at the beginning of the 
month lessened the attendance, but in general it has 
been as good, and the interest as marked, as hereto- 
fore. Our sewing school is certainly a success, and 
adds greatly to the interest. I hope to introduce 
some industry for the boys before long. To-day we 
had a call from some six or eight of the village wo- 
men (white), who came to see the school and the 
school-house. They expressed themselves highly 
pleased, aud I heard one of them say with a sigh she 
wished the white children could have as good ad- 
vantages, I enjoyed their call very much. We have 
had a number of visitors this winter, and this adds 
much to our encouragement in the work. We are 
expecting every week our friends from the North, 
who have signified their intention of visiting us, and 
hope they will come while the school is at its best.” 
The report of the school for Second month shows 
the number of pupils registered 166 ; average attend- 
ance, 140; number not absent at all, 34; absent but 
once, 20. One pupil is over 16 years of age, 165 are 
between 6 and 16. 


THE capacity to pray is not always in our power, 
but in the eye of God the desire to pray is prayer.— 


Lessing. 


i} 
i} 
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WOMAN’S HOSPITAL OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Tue Twenty-ninth annual report of the managers of 
this Institution has been received. It is an interest- 
ing document, and gives satisfactory evidence that 
the hospital is filling an important place in the treat- 
ment of diseases of women and children. Increased 
activity in every department during the year just 
closed, is gratefully acknowledged. 583 patients have 
been treated in the house, 6,365 at the dispensary, 
695 at their homes; 454 operations have been per- 
formed, many of which were of a very critical na- 
ture. 

The number of nurse pupils in the Training School 
has been increased to 50, to meet the urgent demand 
for out practice ; 287 calls have been supplied, but it 
was not possible to furnish all the nurses asked for. 
Two years are required to complete the course of 
training. Donation Day brought many acceptable 
remembrances in money and stores of various kinds. 
Sabbath meetings have been kept up, through the 
united efforts of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation of the Woman’s Medical College, and the 
Christian Endeavor Society of one of our city 
churches. The patients have expressed their appre- 
ciation of these Sabbath services. 

The erection of surgical and other wards de- 
manded by modern surgery is a necessity for which 
an appropriation of ten thousand dollars was made 
by the State Legislature at its last session, upon the 
condition that an equal sum be added by the hos- 
pital. This has been done, and still there is a de- 
ficiency to which the friends of the undertaking are 
earnestly solicited to contribute. The ground ad- 
joining has been secured, and the work wil] be com- 
menced at an early date. Several valuable gifts and 
endowments are thankfully acknowledged. 

The “ Rules Governing the Nurses” are given, and 
cover every requirement, from application for admis- 
sion to the school until the completion of the course 
of study, and are such as must develop the best talent 
in those who enter upon and give their full attention 
to this important field of service. 

The report abounds with evidences of skill and 
wisdom in those who have the work in charge, and 
what has been accomplished is a guarantee of ex- 
tended influence in the future. The endowment of 
free beds offers a fine opportunity for those who 
have an abundance of worldly things to leave a last- 
ing memorial of their benevolence and sympathy 
with the afflicted. 


THE PROTECTION OF CHILDREN FROM 
CRUELTY. 
Tue excellent Society that is devoted to this work in 
Philadelphia, has sent out its thirteenth Annual Re- 
port, covering the operations for the year 1889. The 
statistics given include the following : 
Number of cases investigated, 768 
1,762 


165 


children involved, 

cases prosecuted, 

children removed from brutal pa- 
rents or guardians, 460 


Intemperance is charged as the principal cause of 
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the neglect of children. The receipt of the follow- 
ing legacies during the year is gratefully acknowl- 
edged : 

From the estate of B. H. Bartol, 


" Mrs. Jane Wallace, 
- J. Humphreys Mcll- 


$1,000.00 

700.00 
vain, ‘ ; : 614.79 

These amounts have been added to the permanent 
fund, the interest thereon to be used for current ex- 
penses. 

“ We desire also to return our grateful thanks to 
our many friends and contributors for their liberal 
support during the past year, thus enabling us to ex- 
tend protection to so many needy and defenseless 
children. 

“In conclusion, we would return our sincere 
thanks to our legal and medical advisers, who are 
ever ready to respond to our calls when their services 
are required. To the city press, who are always will- 
ing to spread before the public, accounts of our work. 
We also desire to thank the various institutions and 
hospitals for their cordial codperation in caring for 
the children we so often send them; while the police 
authorities, who have uniformly lent us their aid, 
deserve our most heartfelt thanks.” 

A large number of cases of children rescued from 
brutal treatment are given, portraying the depravity 
and degradation in which they were found, and the 
good work done by the Society in their behalf. 

Its objects and what it is accomplishing for the 
helpless and suffering children, commend the Soci- 
ety to the favorable notice and liberality of all who 
are concerned for the welfare of the children. 


FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY OF 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Tuts library was established early in the history of the 
Xollege, as a place of deposit for such books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, etc., as relate to the history, doctrines, and 
characteristics of the Society of Friends. It contains at 
present 1,168 bound volumes, about 300 unbound pamphlets, 
a few manuscripts, old deeds, and autograph letters of early 


| Friends, a collection of photographs, as well as other ob- 


jects of historical interest. 

A few of the books have been purchased with funds con- 
tributed for the purpose, but in the main they have come as 
gifts from interested friends, and from the estates of deceased 
members of the Society. 

Of late the increase has been very small, owing, it is be- 
lieved, to the fact that we have thus gathered copies of most 
of the works commonly found in Friends’ families, and to 
the further fact that there has been no fund for the pur- 
chase of the more recent works, as well as the rare and de- 
sirable early ones. 

It is greatly desired that there may be, here, in the 
course of time, every book or pamphlet of real value to the 
future student of Friends’ principles, or historian of the So- 
ciety. Many of the more valuable of these are rapidly dis- 


| appearing, and they must ere long be out of our reach as 
| they find their way into the great libraries of Europe as 
| well as of America. 


Surely many of these rapidly disappearing written rec- 


| ords should be gathered inté this library of the Society’s 


College, where they will be well preserved, (the present col- 
lection there having survived the burning of the College in 
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1881), and to this end an effort is being made to secure funds 
to be used for their purchase, care, and proper preservation. 

Friends willing to contribute large or small sums to this 
fund, or to deposit in this library letters, deeds, or other 
manuscripts or articles of historical value, are invited to 
give such contributions to any member of the Committee, 
or to send them to the Librarian of Friends’ Historical Li- 
brary, Arthur Beardsley, Swarthmore, Pa., when due ac- 
knowledgment will be made. 

Lydia H. Hall, Swarthmore, Pa.; Isaac H. Clothier, 8th 
and Market streets, Philadelphia, Pa.; Fannie Willets 
Lowthorp, Trenton, N. J.; William M. Jackson, 335 West 
18th street, New York, N. Y., Committee. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


THE annual indoor games of the Athletic Association were 
held in the gymnasium on Fourth-day, in the presence of 
about 300 persons. It was a very successful meeting, the 
most interesting event being the Tug-of-war, in which the 
Freshmen were winners. 

—The Seniors gave a reception to their allied class, the 
Sophomores, on last Seventh-day evening. A number of 
former members of the class of ’90 were present. 

—Professor Bancroft has interested himself in the forma- 
tion of a new college organization, whose work will follow 
out that prescribed in his department, the “ Architectural 
Club.” 


—The Eunomian Literary Society held a mock trial at 
their last regular meeting. Ellis B. Ridgeway, ’90, acted as 
judge, and Ed. Clarkson Wilson, ’91, and A. Mitchel! Pal- 
mer, ’91, were the attorneys for the prosecution and defense, 
respectively. 

—The Board of Managers, at their meeting on Third-day, 
(11th inst.), elected Prof. Wm. H. Appleton, now acting 
President, to be President of the College, from and after 6th 
month next, when President Magill’s resignation will take 
effect. 

—The annual re-union of the Somerville Literary So- 
ciety takes place on Seventh-day, the 22d inst. 

8. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

RAINDROPS. 

Sort.y falling raindrops 

Pattering on the leaves, 

Dancing on the streamlet, 

Dripping from the eaves, 

How I love to hear you 

In your quiet tone ; 

A song none other singeth, 

That song is all your own. 


Yes, you little raindrops 
Fallen from the skies, 
Like our souls immortal 
You again shall rise, 

Or like angel spirits 

Back and forth you pass 
Laden with God’s blessing, 
With no regard for class. 


Respecting not the person 
You fall on rich and poor; 
Alike on lofty mountain 
Or on the lowly moor. 

No wonder you are singing 
As even now you fall, 

For you are only doing 
His will who made us all. 


And we who do His bidding 
Can only happy be, 
For pain comes from transgression, — 
No sin from sorrow free ; 
But trusting and obedient 
We too shall rise again, 
And now and then be singing 
F’en as the drops of rain. 


—SIDNEY WINTRINGHAM, JR. 


THE LOOM. 
WEAVING man’s destiny. 
The ceaseless shuttles fly, 
Bearing the threads of fate. 
No word at thy command 
Can stay the weaver’s hand : 
He will not pause or wait. 


Here aideth cry nor prayer, 
Nor passion nor despair 
A way of help hath found. 
The shuttles, through and through, 
Weave in the pattern true 
With threads thyself hath wound. 


Thine are the spinner’s hands ; 
From thee the loom demands 
The threads its shuttles hold. 
In the fresh woven woof 
Thy life is put to proof, 
Thy purposes unfold. 


Be watchful, then, and wise! 
For still with thee it lies 
To choose what yet shall be. 
Fill thou the shuttle days 
With labor and with praise ; 
The loom is not for thee. 
—Isaac Ogden Rankin, in 8. 8. Times. 


MEASURING THE BAPY. 
[The author of this poem, Emma Alice Brown, died on the 
6th of Second month. The poem was published originally, 
a number of years ago.] 
WE measured the riotous baby 
Against the cottage wall, 
A lily grew near the threshold, 
And the boy was just as tall! 
A royal tiger lily, 
With spots of purple and gold, 
And the heart a jeweled chalice 
The fragrant dew to hold. 


Without the bluebirds whistled, 
High up in the old roof trees; 
And to and fro at the window 
The red rose rocked her bees ; 
And the wee pink fists of the baby 
Were never a moment still, 
Reaching at shine and shadow, 
That danced on the window-sill. 


His eyes were wide as blue bells, 
His mouth like a flower unblown ; 

Two little bare feet, like funny white mice, 
Peeped out from his snowy gown; 

And we thought, with a thrill of rapture, 
That yet had a touch of pain, 

When June rolls around with her roses, 
We'll measure the boy again. 
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Ah, me! Ina darkened chamber, 
With the sunshine shut away, 
Through tears that fell like a bitter rain, 
We measured the boy to-day ; 
And the little bare feet that were dimpled 
And sweet as a budding rose, 
Lay side by side together, 
In the hush of a long repose. 


Up from the dainty pillow, 
White as the risen dawn, 
The fair little face lay smiling, 
the light of Heaven thereon ; 
And the Gear little hands, like rose leaves 
Dropped frem a rose, lay still, 
Never to catch at.the sunshine, 
That crept to the shrouded sill. 


We measured the sleepingybaby, 
With ribbons, white as snow, 

For the shining rosewood casket 
That waited for him below, 

And out of the darkened chamber, 
We went with a childless moan ; 

To the height of the sinless angels, 
Our little one had grown. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ORCHIDS, 


Peruaps no other flowers are so much talked about 
at present as the orchids. They have always been 
interesting to the scientist but now the general public 
shares his interest and the fancy for rare orchids has 
become a popular “ craze.” Among the roses and 
hyacinths which decorate the florist’s windows, these 
beautiful and grotesque blossoms occupy a conspicu- 


ous place, and an account of a social gathering is | 
hardly complete unless some mention is made of the | 
orchids used in decorating the apartments of the host | 


or the persons of his guests. Fabulous prices are 
often paid for these plants by those who can afford to 
indulge to the utmost a taste for the rare and the 
beautiful. 

Aside from the fact that some of its members are 
the most fashionable flowers of the day, the orchid 
family has much to interest those who care to find 
out a few of the many wonders of plant life. 

Orchids are found in all parts of the world except 
in very cold and very dry climates. Those found in 


warm regions are worthy epiphytes, or air-plants, | 
growing upon the bark of trees, but drawing their | 


nourishment, not from the wood upon which they 
grow as do the parasitic plants, but from the warm, 
vapor-laden air of their tropical home. The air 
plants of the orchid family exhibit the ‘most beauti- 
ful and peculiar blossoms, and many of them have 
recently been cultivated with great success in the 
green-houses of the cooler regions. 

The orchids of temperate climates are generally 
terrestrial plants. Thereare not many species in the 
United States. Our collection of Iowa plants con- 
tains four interesting and beautiful specimens. 

The first is the larger yellow lady’s slipper, or 
moccasin flower. Then there is the small, white 
lady’s slipper, much more common but less attrac- 
tive. The showy lady’s slipper with its large white 
and purplish-pink blossoms is also rather 
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| in many ways. 
| inhabitants eighteen centuries ago knew about ships, 
| the off-hand answer would be that they knew prac- 
| tically nothing. They were an agricultural people ; 

they were without political power; their influence 
_ and their country were limited; and their informa- 


These three belong to the same genus, Cypripedium. 
The fourth specimen is the orchis spectabilis, which 


| bears its flowers in a spike. 


The fertilization of orchids has long been a sub- 
ject of great interest to the scientist. They are all 
fertilized by insects and some of the contrivances by 


| which these winged messengers are loaded with the 


pollen are remarkable in the extreme. Darwin has 
given the subject much careful attention and his de- 
scriptions are very interesting, though too long to 
quote here. 

Perhaps the orchids of the tropics display the 


| most striking instances, but our common Orchis spec- 


tabilis furnishes a very good illustration. The slender 
stalk on which the pollen masses are borne is at- 
tached to a sticky disk so placed that the nectar 
huuter cannot avoid coming in contact with it in his 
search for sweets. The pollen adhering to the pro- 
boscis of the insect is thus borne from plant to plant, 
and the cross fertilization so necessary to the per- 
petuation of the species is effected. 

Among the few food plants of this order is the 


vanilla, a climbing epiphyte, originally found in 


tPopical America but now cultivated very successfully 
in theEast Indies. This plant furnishes an instance 
of the utter incapacity of orchids to survive without 
some outside fertilizing agency. When first intro- 
duced into the Bast Indies the vanilla did not pro- 
duce perfect fruit. “However, upon resorting to ar- 
tificial means for carrying the pollen the difficulty at 
once disappeared and the culture of the vanilla plant 
became an important industry of that region. 
Anna NicHots Goopno. 
Walnut Hill, Mass. 


SHIPPING ON THE SEA OF GALILEE. 
Tue Romans looked with contempt upon the little 
province of Judea, and even now, on account of the 
| smallness of its territory, Palestine is easly misjudged 


Were the question asked what its 


tion with regard to such a matter as shipping must 
have been, it is thought, very circumscribed. When, 
therefore, I state that relatively they were as famil- 
iar with everything pertaining to ships and to sea 
traffic and travel as are the people of New England 
who live at any point within thirty miles of the 
coast, I am regarded as guilty of exaggeration. Hence 
the topic now proposed is one of interest to the stu- 
dent of New Testament times. 

The history and life of the Jews for a thousand 
years had been full of matters pertaining to the sea; 
witness, for example, many passages in the Psalms, 
in Job, Isaiah, and Ezekie!.. Ships, galleys, and na- 
vies, the planks of which the ships were built, the 
masts, sails, and the rigging, the oars and anchors, 
the decks and awnings, the master of the ship, the 
pilot, the mariners, the rowers, the calkers, or those 
who repaired vessels, who must be men of experi- 


rare. | ence, and the “ great waters” which stretched far out 





beyond sight of land,—these were familiar facts in 
the Hebrew records. They could point with pride 
to the great navy of Solomon, which, by repeated 
and prosperous voyages to Ophir, the land of gold, 
made him the richest king in all the East (1 Kings 9: 
26; 10: 26; 2 Chron.9: 21, 22). The breaking of 
the ships of Jehoshaphat by the angry tempest at 
Ezion-geber was remembered as a national calamity 
(1 Kings 22: 48,49; 2 Chron. 20: 36,37). But these 
broken ships no less than sound ones attest their ac- 
quaintance with the sea and their desire to bring un- 
der tribute the lands beyond it. In the time of the 
Maccabees, war-ships were famous in their many 
military exploits. 

It is, however, only a partial view which would 
consider the Hebrews in this respect apart from the 
Pheenicians, who were the greatest maritime people 
of the ancient world. Before the beginning of written 
history, God’s providence had brought them from 
the Persian gulf to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
beneath the “ goodly Lebanon.” The most intimate 
relations existed between these two peoples, who 
were really partners in providing money, ship-timber, 
provisions, and men for their conquest of the sea. 
By means of their vessels the choice productions, the 
treasures, and even the curiosities, of distant India, 
of the long line of the African coast,of Spain and 
the British Islands, became familiar objects in the 
markets and palaces of Jerusalem. In the Persian 
and Greek wars, under Darius and Xerxes, the 
Pheenicians bore a conspicuous part; and it was to 
their skillful mariners and well-manned fleets, in a 
large degree, that the conquest of Greece was due. 
Twice they bridged the Hellespont with boats, that 
Xerxes and his army might pass from Asia to Eu- 
rope. It was their ships that were taken to pieces, 
transported across the desert to the Euphrates, and 
there put together again and manned to take part in 
the expedition of Alexander the Great to Babylon. 
It was from their colonists on the African coast, the 
Carthaginians, who inherited superior naval skill 
from their home-land and fathers, that the Romans 
learned the highest arts of ship-building. It is ofa 
great Pheenician ship, whose plan, arrangements, and 
furnishings were the wonder of all visitors, that 
Xenophon has given us a detailed account. 

Every variety of ship had its specific name,—the 
war ships and merchant vessels being the largest, the 
latter carrying both freight and passengers. Compe- 
tent authorities estimate that such vessels would 
range from five hundred to a thousand tons, and 
would sail seven knots an hour. Their ships trav- 
ersed the deep sea as well as skirted the shore ; and 
if we think that navigation was then dangerous, we 
must remember that after centuries of experience, 
and with marvelous facilities for saving life at sea, 
the oceans of the world are even now strewn with 
wrecks every year. 

Unless we bear in mind the fact that this inherit- 
ance of sea-faring skill and enviable fame was shared 
in by the disciples of our Lord, we cannot fully ap- 
preciate their position. ‘Their inland lake, the pride 
of the country, was at that time covered with ships. 
At Tarichea, ample materials for the purpose existed, 
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and ship-building was one of its famous industries. 
From this place Josephus collected two hundred and 
thirty ships, which, advancing towards Tiberias, dis- 
mayed the people, who believed that they were full 
of armed men, so that they surrendered without a 
struggle. Josephus’s words, in describing different ves- 
sels on the Sea of Galilee, are: Naus, ship; ploion, 
vessel ; skapha, a boat smaller than a vessel ; schedia, a 
light boat, sometimes a raft ; alias, fishing-boat. To 
the pirate boats which annoyed traffic and travel be- 
tween Syria and Egypt he applies the term skapha ; 
they must have been of some size and strength, with 
considerable sailing power. The vessels referred to 
at Tarichea he calls in one place skapha, and in an- 
other both naus and ploion. It is a fair general dis- 
tinction to consider naus as applicable to war-ships 
and ploion to merchant vessels, in which voyages by 
travelers were usually made. This kind of vessel 
Luke has graphically described in the Acts, and it 
was this kind with which our Lord and his disciples 
had most practical experience. : 

Naus is used but once in the New Testament, and 
that in connection with Paul’s shipwreck. Skapha is 
used, but only of the boat which belonged to the 
ploion (used nineteen times in Acts),—the merchant 
vessel which had such a valuable cargo and so many 
precious lives on board. Ploion is the word which 
the evangelists invariably use of the Sea of Galilee, 
except in a few instances where, to indicate a vessel 
of smaller size, they use its diminutive, ploiarion. In 
John 6: 22, 23, ploiarion is rendered “ boat,” but else- 
where, as in Mark 3:9,“ littleship.” The Authorized 
Version always renders ploion by “ship.” In this 
they are more consistent than the Revisers have been, 
who in every case in the Gospels (forty-seven times) 
render it by “boat,” while in Acts and elsewhere 
they render it by “ship.” They declared that they 
“ were to introduce as few alterations as possible con- 
sistently with faithfulness ;” they “ were to make no 
change if the meaning were fairly expressed by the 
word in the Authorized Version ;” also, “‘ there was 
to be a uniformity in the rendering of the same word 
occurring in different places.” While the revision 
was going on, I had a long conversation with one of 
the committee, showing him thatin their rendering 
of ploion they were violating their own rules. They 
can present no reason from grammer, etymology, or 
textual criticism, to justify them in rendering ploion 
by “ship” when the passage refers to Cesarea-on-the- 
Sea, and by “ boat” when the passage refers to Tib- 
erias or Capernaum. In my judgment, this is a case 
where preconceived notions of what ought to be (as 
they thought) were allowed to influence the transla- 
tor’s work. Such passages as Matthew 14: 29, “ Peter 
went down out of the ploion,” and Mark 6: 51, “ Christ 
went up into the ploion,” would seem to be sufficient 
evidence that something else was meant than what 
English-speaking people ordinarily mean by the 
term “boat.’”? Surrounded by a dozen cities and 
towns, the center of a dense population, of wealth, of 
travel and traffic of many kinds, this lake was alive 
with vessels; and among them the trading-ships 
must have been large and strong, and those designed 
for pleasure must have been spacious and high, per- 
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haps numbering several decks, whence, on the de- 
lightfal days so common there, a charming view of 
sea and shore and the adjacent country could be en- 
joyed.—Selah Merrill, in S. S. Times. 

From the Sidereal Messenger, Northfield, Minn. 
MARIA MITCHELL AS AN ASTRONOMER. 
BY MARY W. WHITNEY.! 

Maria Mitcue.tt was born on the island of Nan- 
tucket, Aug. 1,1818. Her father and mother were 
both Quakers, and her mother was descended from 
the earliest settlers of the island. Her father had a 
natural taste for scientific study, and throughout his 
active life, first as teacher and afterwards as bank 
cashier, he devoted his leisure time to astronomical 
pursuits. He was for many years employed by the 
United States Coast Survey in observations pertain- 
ing to the survey of the island. In these observa- 
tions his daughter began to assist him at the early 
age of eleven. Her education was the best Nantucket 
could afford, of a thoroughly substantial but simple 
character. It gave her only the rudiments of the 
science, and the mathematics which her later studies 
required. When eighteen years old she became li- 
brarian of the Athenzum library, an excellent li- 
brary well supplied with scientific books, and attest- 
ing the intellectual character of the Quaker town. 
In the reading room of this library Miss Mitchell, by 
her private reading, laid the foundations of her math- 
ematical knowledge. Throughout these years she 
continued her father’s assistant, and gradually passed 
to independent observations. She swept for comets 
on the roof of the Pacific bank, still heading the 
main street of Nantucket. She found several before 
their discovery was known to her, and in the mean- 
time was training herself by her study for the inves- 
tigation of the positions she obtained. She ¢omputed 
several orbits from her own observations. But not 
until 1847 did she sweep her glass over that pi rtic- 
ular comet which brought her to the notice of the 
public. Of this she was original discoverer. A more 
extended knowledge of this discovery was doubtless 
brought about through the conferring of the Danish 
medal. Some years previous to this the King of Den- 
mark had offered medals for the discovery of comets, 
his object being to incite his own subjects to a more 
zealous pursuit of astronomical investigation. But 
the medal in this case was sent across the Atlantic to 

the young woman in Nantucket. 

The public interest aroused by this discovery 
brought to Miss Mitchell wider opportunities. A 
Clark telescope of five inches aperture, well equipped 
and mounted, was presented to her. She was ap- 
pointed computer for the American Ephemeris and 
Nautical Almanac, and was on many occasions em- 
ployed by the Coast Survey for astronomical work. 
She traveled abroad and met the leading astronomers 
of England and the continent. Sir John Herschel 
and Sir George Airy became her friends and main- 
tained correspondence with her. She traveled in 
Europe a second time several years later, and during 
this tour made a visit to the famous Russian Obser- 
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vatory at Pulkowa. Her interest in cometary work, 
both practical and theoretical, continued, and after 
she came into possession of a well-mounted instru- 
ment she took up also the study of double-stars. 

In 1865 Miss Mitchell was appointed Professor of 
Astronomy at Vassar College. This college for young 
women, the pioneer college in the East, was opened 
to the public in the fall of that year. Miss Mitchell 
had not sought this appointment ; she did not regard 
herself as especially well fitted to teach nor as pos- 
sessing those gifts which fit one for professional work. 
Nevertheless this unsought position offered many in- 
ducements, and Miss Mitchell had naturally become 
much interested in the extension of the educational 
opportunities of young women. Therefore she de- 
cided to enter the new field. As her principal duties 
hereafter were those pertaining to the class room, her 
instrumental work was necessarily curtailed, but her 
interest remained unabated and she devoted all the 
time at her command to the telescopes. Her first in- 
vestigations were, of course, those pertaining to the 
latitude and longitude of the new Vassar Observa- 
tory. This Observatory had good glasses, but the 
mounting of both transit and equatorial offered much 
to be desired. And one of the good things accom- 
plished by Miss Mitchell during her professorship at 
Vassar was the improvement of the equatorisl both 
in its glass, which was recut by Clark, and in its 
mounting. The final value of latitude adopted was 
secured by observations with a zenith telescope sup- 
plied by the U.S. Coast Survey. The final longitude 
determination was made by electric connection with 
Cambridge. Miss Mitchell’s observations with the 
equatorial were now mainly directed to Jupiter and 
Saturn. Several of her papers were published in 
Silliman’s Journal. When photography became valu- 
able in its application to the study of the solar sur- 
face, Miss Mitchell constructed at her own expense 
the necessary apparatus for photographing the sun, 
and trained her students to take these photographs. 
Miss Mitchell was associated with the expedition to 
Burlington, Iowa, made under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Coffin, Superintendent of the Nautical Almanac, 
for the purpose of observing the total solar eclipse 
of August 7th, 1869. Her report of this eclipse is 
contained in Professor Coffin’s general report, pub- 
lished several years later. Again in 1878 she formed 
a party of her own for observing the solar eclipse of 
that year. Her station was then at Denver. 

Miss Mitchell held the chair at Vassar until close 
upon her seventieth year. Shethen resigned, feeling 
the encroachment of years, and retired to Lynn, 
Mass., where she had been living at the time of her 
summons to Vassar. She planned to mount again 
her five inch telescope and resume in a leisurely way 
her work upon double-stars. But health and strength 
steadily failed. She died on June 28th, 1889. 

Professor Mitchell’s influence as a teacher was of 
the highest order. It was helpful and stimulative. 
Vassar College has owed much to her. Her extended 
reputation added to its early success, and her force of 
character was a bulwark of strength in its initial 
days, when its object met but a partial public sympa- 
thy and its position was still insecure. 





